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A HOPEFUL STATEMENT 

We give to our readers the statement by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, prepared for the London Daily 
Chronicle of July 27th and appearing likewise in the 
New York Times of July 28. This is evidently a meas- 
ured and carefully prepared expression following judg- 
ments matured by years of attention to international 
affairs and tempered by a world war in which the United 
States is actively engaged. Dr. Butler is not only Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, he is a recognized educa- 
tional leader in the broadest sense; a politician of the 
publicist type, author of such well-known books as, "The 
Meaning of Education," "The International Mind," — a 
man to whom men listen not only in this country but 
abroad.- 

One might be surprised at Dr. Butler's approval of 
Mr. Asquith's provision for "force" as the "rule of 
authority of an international court," especially since 
he himself says that "such a league of nations as is 
here outlined will rest upon a moral foundation. Its 
aim will be to advance the good order, the satisfaction, 
and the happiness of the world. It will not be and 
should not be merely # league to enforce peace. A 
league of that name might well rest solely upon force 
and entirely overlook both law and equity." But it will 
be noted that neither Dr. Butler nor Mr. Asquith con- 
templates the use of force save "in the last resort," a 
contingency the possibilities of which must of course be 
recognized. 

Since nations act rarely save upon precedent, unless 
driven by imperative circumstance, such as war, Pres- 
ident Butler renders us a service by suggesting the 
advisability of making the present league a "perma- 
nent addition to the world's organization for order 
and peaceable progress." We assume that he regards 
the league of the Entente Powers simply as a nucleus to 
the larger union which we prefer to call the Society of 
Nations. In any event such a league, when after the 
war it includes all the great Powers of the world, would, 
if it attempt not "too much," spell the overthrow of the 
old threatening alliances, undermine the necessity for 
overgrown armaments, make possible of realization the 
advantages of the "most favored nation clause," and all 
to the lessening of the causes of war and to the further- 
ance of the principles of justice between the Powers 
within the Society of Nations. 

We are greatly interested and encouraged to note the 
expression of belief that "the International Court of 



Justice urged by the American delegation at the Second 
Hague Conference should now be called into being." 
President Butler is acquainted with the work done by 
the American delegates at the Second Hague Conference. 
He knows that it was a great work and that it met the 
unanimous approval of the Nations. His reference 
therefore to the organization and the jurisdiction of the 
proposed international tribunal is based on accurate in- 
formation. His suggestion that in the interest of open 
diplomacy and world peace all treaties to be valid should 
be filed in copy with that Court at the Hague is a happy 
one. At last we shall all agree that it is now perfectly 
clear that governments must plan to give up certain 
"rights" now known to be antagonistic to the rights of 
other nations and therefore not rights at all. Yet no 
unthinkable sacrifices are here proposed. So far as the 
establishment of the Court is concerned, nothing new 
is suggested save that the step be taken now. 

But our purpose here is not to rehearse this adequate 
and timely contribution, but to thank the author. 



LET US FACE THE FACTS 

There is little difference of opinion about the aims 
which the allies have in view as they prosecute this 
war. It is the end of war ; it is the old aspiration of the 
Pax Romana, with its permanent arbitral body and its 
reign of law; of the Holy Boman Empire supporting 
the Emperor in his attempt to prohibit private wars ; of 
the Peace of Paris that tried to supplant the "good na- 
tionalist" with the "good European"; of the Holy Al- 
liance with its dream of a world peace; indeed, of 
Buddha, of Isaiah, of Christ. 

While the end is clear, the means are, as in all these 
cases, difficult clearly to prevision, and, therefore, to 
establish. The Chinese have the sage observation, 
"What one knows not how to do is difficult; what one 
knows how to do is not." The difficulties of any league 
of peace is not "peace," which is the end, but the 
"league" which is the means. How to set up such a 
league is clear only to him who thinks first in poetry or 
thinks not at all. 

Shall we of the United States agree to an interna- 
tional league which shall bind our government to go to 
war under conditions now incapable of forecast? Is it 
reasonable to expect that the United States Senate 
would agree to an international organization planned 
for the contingency of an American attack upon Great 
Britain, or of a British war against America? Should 
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we sign a treaty agreeing to go to war, whether or not 
other signatories should honor their obligations? 
Should we agree in advance not to go to war whatever 
the offense, be that territorial invasion or what not? 
Is it reasonable to expect that England or America 
would submit to a supernational government with a 
common military executive over both ? It will be agreed 
that no organization is more directly concerned for the 
future peace of the world than the American Peace So- 
ciety;, but to us these questions present what seem to 
be well-nigh insuperable difficulties. Sir Graham Bower, 
writing in the American Law Review, May-June, 1918, 
complains that if the dream were realized, "then Eng- 
land and America Avould be subject to a supernational 
government and a supernational executive which would 
contain the representatives of Mexican generals, of 
South American dictators, of Turkish pashas, of Bul- 
garian politicians, of Bussian Bolsheviks, and of Prus- 
sian Junkers." This extraordinary legislature, says Sir 
Graham, is to unite the peoples against militarism and 
capitalist imperialism, and "it is to accomplish this by 
the greatest imperial organization the world has ever 
seen, transcending the dreams of any pope or empe- 
ror;" that is, "by creating not merely the nation in 
arms, but the world in arms." Whatever high resolu- 
tions we may have, it is difficult to conceive that a league 
of nations would of itself overcome war without taking 
into account the causes of war. If, as Clausewitz says, 
wars are caused "by instinctive hostility and hostile in- 
tention," it would seem reasonable then to ask of the 
proponents of a league of nations what they propose to 
do with such "instincts" and "intentions." Surely we 
shall not destroy militarism by adopting some plan of 
universal force more than we shall destroy typhoid by 
inoculating with the germs of that disease the wells of 
the world. The competition for markets and the na- 
tionalization of capital, if existing together, might 
easily constitute "the bases of further and still more de- 
vastating wars. What would a league of nations do 
with these problems? Wars are precipitated by causes, 
often immediate, new, and unforeseen. In what way 
would a league of nations eliminate these causes of «war 
as they arise ? 

These are not captious questions. They are pertinent 
for every thoughtful man when once he really applies 
his mind to the problem of a league of nations. In our 
attempts to reform the world it is of some importance 
first to have the facts in hand. Unsuspected facts breed 
unsuspected results. 

On June 26, Lord Curzon, speaking in behalf of the 
British Government, delivered what was evidently a 
carefully prepared statement relative to "A League of 
Nations." The statement was, it appears, an outgrowth 



of a discussion begun by Lord Parmoor, and partici- 
pated in by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Loreburn, Lord 
Bryce, Lord Weardale, Lord Shaw, and the Bishop of 
Oxford. The discussion by Lord Curzon of this essen- 
tial policy of the war aims of the Allies repeats the ap- 
proval voiced in the Allied reply to President Wilson, 
June 10, 1917, in which they assured America of their 
desire to "associate themselves wholeheartedly with the 
principle of the league"; but he points out the danger 
of underestimating the practical difficulties of setting 
up such a league, especially since regarding it England 
and the United States seem far ahead of opinion in 
Prance and Italy. Pointing out that the notion of such 
a league is in no sense new, he expressed the view that 
it would be well to remember the difficulties and dangers 
which brought to failure all similar attempts. While 
the horrors and magnitude of this war tend to strengthen 
the hope that some such league may be successfully or- 
ganized at last, Lord Curzon renders us the service of 
pointing out that the preliminary steps must be taken 
cautiously — that, indeed, there are already two leagues 
of nations in existence, one the British League of Na- 
tions, whose Imperial War Cabinet is now in session in 
London; the other the League of the Allies, represent- 
ing 700 millions of people, which, because of the war, 
already possesses in the Versailles Council the most val- 
uable piece of constitutional machinery, capable of de- 
velopment in directions heretofore quite unforeseen. 
He might have added that Germany has a League of 
Nations all her own. The pertinent fact that the French 
Government has a Commission which has examined the 
problem with great care, and has already reported ad- 
versely to the idea of an international army or police, 
has reached England. Lord Curzon unequivocally 
stated that he and the British Government share the 
French view of the impracticability of such an interna- 
tional force, and The Daily Telegram, commenting on 
this editorially, remarks: "There is certainly no sanc- 
tion to be found in experience for the belief either that 
an international force of that nature would be instantly 
ready when required for action, or that it could possibly 
be efficient for the purpose of dealing, for example, with 
a recalcitrant State of the first magnitude, such as Ger- 
many." In the light of such expressions from such 
sources the platform-makers of the Bepublican party in 
New York may have to wait for their "League of Na- 
tions to establish, from time to time to modify, and to 
enforce the rules of international law and conduct." 
Neither does Lord Curzon see much hope for any scheme 
of compulsory restricted armaments, because any such 
limitation would require in the last resort international 
inspection and control of the materials of production, to 
which he does not believe that the next generation would 
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submit, even if the present generation should do so. 
With the temper and point of view of the statesman that 
he is, he finds himself obliged to think in the analogy of 
Britain's constitutional experience, which teaches him 
the importance of slow growth and cautious develop- 
ment. It was no absence of idealism which landed the 
autocratic Holy Alliance of a century ago upon the 
rocks. It is of importance to remember the unhappy 
experience of that venture into the realm of dreams 
and to retain our feet upon the solid earth. 

This debate, which seems to us very important, grew 
out of the motion of Lord Parmoor "That this House 
approves the principle of the League of Nations and the 
constitution of a tribunal whose orders shall be enforce- 
able by an adequate sanction." Viscount Bryce ex- 
pressed the view that this motion went too far, and he 
moved an amendment as follows : "This House approves 
the principle of the League of Nations, and commends 
to His Majesty's Government a study of the conditions 
required for its realization." It was then that Lord 
Curzon entered upon his speech, and granted that the 
idea of a League of Nations had acquired fresh vitality 
and force because of the present war, and that great 
good would come from a discussion of the possibilities 
of such a league, the idea of which "could not be ruled 
out." In the schemes offered for the establishment of 
such a league he found a general concurrence in certain 
features : 

"First, in the institution of a court or conference or 
tribunal to which all the signatory parties pledged them- 
selves to refer their disputes before going to war; 

"Secondly, the imposition of a moratorium for delay 
pending decision, during which no hostilities were to be 
permitted, and any Power commencing or continuing 
hostilities was to be regarded as an offending party ; and 

"Thirdly, the existence of a sanction for enforcing 
the decrees of the supreme body." 

Logically, of course, if this league is to be an effective 
league and to carry out the objects they all have in view, 
it ought to contain all States, certainly all great States. 
But the Allied Powers, Lord Curzon suspects, would be 
very slow to admit either a triumphant or unrepentant 
Germany. In fact, Germany herself, according to her 
statesmen, treats the idea with scorn; and until she is 
compelled either by economic pressure or by the force of 
arms to renounce her world dreams, it is difficult to 
contemplate her being admitted to such a league. Yet 
in case Germany is not admitted to the league, then we 
would be in danger of committing ourselves to a repro- 
duction and stereotyping of the very conditions which 
now exist. We should have two leagues, one of all our 
Allies, and, in addition, the League of Hostile Nations, 
a condition that would not make for peace, but rather 
would provoke a revival and continuance of war. The 



question of representation in the league is a difficult and 
unsettled matter, but Lord Curzon's views relative to 
the limitation of armaments are decidedly modified by 
the difficulties in the way of limiting the number of 
soldiers, guiis, ships, aeroplanes, in the possession of the 
different States who might join the league. Were they 
to prohibit or merely to limit the use of the dreadful 
instruments of war which had been developed to such a 
degree in the present war — submarines, poison gases, 
armed aircraft? Or were they to limit the money to 
be spent by the various members of the league upon 
these armaments ? In either case, how were they to see 
that all these limitations were honestly observed ? Ade- 
quately to carry out such a procedure, he then proceeded 
to point out, it would be necessary to control all the 
sources of production in the various countries con- 
cerned. Even if the present generation would be pre- 
pared to accept restrictions of that kind, he did not see 
how they could impose a similar restraint upon poster- 
ity. How could such a league provide for legitimate 
territorial expansions and rearrangements in the future ? 
How could it stereotype the existing condition of af- 
fairs or "set bounds to the march of a nation ?" 

The two propositions to which Lord Curzon asked the 
Peers' assent were : 

First, that we should do something to prevent wars, 
or, if that be too Utopian, to reduce the number of 
wars, to limit their scope, and diminish their horrors. 
For this purpose a general concurrence of nations is 
necessary, and if it is to be effective it ought ultimately 
to include all the important States of the world. 

The second consideration is, since opinion in Great 
Britain and the United States is in advance of the opin- 
ion of their Allies, it would be well that we should not 
go ahead too quickly or abruptly, or we might receive 
a rebuff. Dealing with the various motions before the 
House, Lord Curzon said, "Lord Parmoor's original 
motion asked for the approval of the House of 'the 
principle of a league of nations and the constitution of 
a tribunal whose orders should be enforceable by an ade- 
quate sanction.' " He agreed that that carried them a 
great deal further than they were disposed to go at 
present: certainly much further than the government 
was prepared to accept. Lord Bryce's alternative form 
of words he was prepared to accept because they indi- 
cated the government's intention and action. The mo- 
tion as amended by Viscount Bryce was passed. 

We call attention here to this discussion in the House 
of Lords, because it is evident that the British Govern- 
ment is keenly alive to the necessity of bending every 
effort to set up principles of a governed world, to the end 
that the present unnatural method of settling interna- 
tional disputes may be outlawed, and as far as possible 
done away with, but that the obstacles in the way of any 
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League of Nations are many and serious. It would 
seem the course of reason for our United States Con- 
gress, therefore, to apply its mind also to this problem 
as a means of winning and ending this war, and at last 
of throttling war itself; for it is clear, as Lord Curzon 
foresees, that there are many difficulties in the way re- 
quiring the carefullest examination by our best histo- 
rians, analysts, and statesmen. 

The means to our clearly discerned end, when phrased 
in terms of a League of Nations, are difficult to picture, 
much more to establish. Our personal view is best set 
forth by a Kentucky court which, addressing itself to 
the question, "When Is a Man Legally Sober?" and 
holding that that delectable state exists when "he is not 
legally drunk," has said: "The criterion by which in 
human tribunals the conduct of human beings is to be 
estimated should be formed not according to the rule 
of ideal perfection or of occasional excellence, but ac- 
cording to the standard, which, being attainable by the 
various classes to which it is to be applied, is sufficiently 
high to insure preservation and promotion of the morals 
and good of society." 



THE MEANING OF AMERICA 

In the darkness of our present world, the lamp unto 
our feet, the light unto the path of us who trust 
America, is America. We do well, therefore, to return 
to the significance of this America and to remember the 
stuff of which it is made. Our thought, our imagina- 
tion, can only use the materials of knowledge. To love 
or follow America we must know America, To the 
American mind faced with the question of world or- 
ganization for the security of the future, the first in- 
stinct should be to turn to the accomplishments of 
America, the experiment it knows most of. This is the 
natural instinct. It should be followed. Ignorance 
might easily turn a great victory into an ignominious 
defeat. The blindness of the privileged few to the rights 
and strength of the many brought on the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, the fall of the 
Romanoffs. Unless we return to our ancient moorings 
the storms may yet sweep us out to sea. The wisdom 
that "never lies," and which "rides on the ruins of 
folly," convinces us that it is now time for every Amer- 
ican to know his America. 

It is true that our America means wealth. Before the 
war, occupying one-twentieth of the world's civilized 
area, we were producing one-fourth of the gold, one- 
third of the coal, one-third of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the world. We were producing one-half the 
wheat, one-half the steel, one-half the copper, one-half 
the petroleum, two-thirds of the cotton and three-fourths 
of the corn. We had more telephones and telegraph? 



than any two other nations. Our iron and steel pro- 
duction was greater than that of any three other nations, 
our manufacture of motors twice that of all Europe. 
We were then and now are wealthier than any two other 
nations. During the fiscal year ending June 30, the 
value of our iron, steel and manufactures thereof ex- 
ported across seas reached the unprecedented amount 
of not less than $1,000,000,000. 

But America is more than wealth. If with us there 
were nothing besides wealth, there would be no America. 
America happens to possess this wealth because of her 
natural resources, because of her adventurous spirit and 
the energies peculiar to her pioneer people. But tran- 
scending wealth, America is a faith and a principle. It 
is a spirit. In its way, it is a religion. It is a peop'.t 
to be understood only in terms of their common ideals. 
General Poch believes that moral ideals working through 
an army are half the battle. American life cannot be 
understood apart from American ideals. And these 
common ideals, if not realized in the full, yet have 
been imperishably defined. They have been perma- 
nently wrought into our institutions, our churches and 
schools and courts. They make and modify human 
relationships endlessly. The result is America. 

What are these ideals? The first is that States are 
creatures of law and as such subordinate to law. When 
States grant that there are international laws governing 
relations between them they tacitly agree that there 
is a law above them. The very agreement that there 
is any international law is an agreement that nations 
are subordinate to law. This doctrine is not exclusively 
American; but it is American. It is not Prussian, be- 
cause in Prussia the belief is held that the State can do 
no wrong. It is American because one of the chief 
avowed aims of our Constitution is "to establish jus- 
tice." It is an interesting and significant fact that 
since 1799 in the attempt to ascertain justice there 
have been over eighty cases where States have been 
parties before our Supreme Court, the States appearing 
before the Court, some as plaintiffs, some as defendants, 
agreeing without question in each instance that they 
were subordinate to the law and, quite as if they were 
private persons, that their rights were to be ascertained 
only in accordance with the principles of that law. If 
it be objected that while this may be true of individual 
States of the American Union, it is not true of the 
United States, the only political entity north of Mexico 
recognized by international law, our reply is that the 
United States has itself appeared more than once as 
plaintiff in actions against States; indeed, in 1893, the 
United States was itself defendant in the case of In- 
diana vs. United States and again in 1907 when Kansas 
was the plaintiff. The King of Great Britain can be, 
and in previous reigns he has been, brought to trial in 



